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Local unions must, at all times, admit to their meetings Interna- 
tional Officers. By International Officers we mean those who are under 
salary from the International. Some of our organizations have the habit 
of going into what they call executive session and exclude all but mem- 
bers of the local union from their meetings. While it is within the right 
of a local union to exclude or refuse to admit members from other local 
unions to their meetings, International Officers must be admitted at all 
times, and as a matter of courtesy members from other unions carrying 
paid-up cards and having the pass-word should be admitted to the meet- 
ings of sister local unions, so that an exchange of thought may prevail, 
because, in the opinion of the writer, this will prove beneficial to all par- 
ties concerned. Of course, it is understood that if the local union has 
something of a very serious nature under consideration and are somewhat 
suspicious that their deliberations may be carried outside of their meet- 
ing, they have a right to exclude all but their members. It is almost 
impossible to keep the work of the local union secret. For instance, if 
you are discussing a wage scale and some important questions present 
themselves and there is some disagreement of opinion amongst the mem- 
bership, you may think that the discussion, or what has taken place, will 
not be made known to the employers, but this is not so. The employers 
have facilities and are usually successful in finding out what is going on. 
This is the reason we say that secrecy in the labor movement is one of 
the things we do not believe much in. While we may sometimes want 
to keep our business secret, we believe that except on rare occasions 
members of sister local unions should be extended the courtesy of at- 
tending the meetings. Of course, if there is an election of officers, locals 
do not want to be crowded with members from outside locals, but at all 
ordinary meetings, where there is nothing of importance going on, there 
should not be any serious objections to members of sister locals attending 
meetings. But in no instance have local unions the right to refuse ad- 
mittance, no matter what subject is under discussion, to an International 
Officer. Such actions on the part of a local union, if called to the atten- 
tion of the International Executive Board, would be sufficient cause to 
suspend the charter of the local union. Of course, we have never had 
an occasion of this kind, but we hear that in some districts sister local 
unions have been advised that they could not attend the meetings of 
other local unions. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 
TO THE AMERICAN FEDER. 
ATION OF LABOR 
CONVENTION 
>, YOUR delegates 
to the fortieth an- 
nual convention of 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
beg leave to sub- 
mit the following 

report: 

The convention opened in Mon- 
treal, Monday, June 7th, and was 
called to order at 10 a. m. by Mr. 
T. J. Foster, president Montreal 
Trades and Labor Council. Union 
musicians from Local No. 406 wel- 
comed the delegates by playing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
‘Rule Britannia.” Rev. James E. 
Fee, representing the Bishop of 











Montreal, delivered the opening 
prayer. 

Chairman’ Foster introduced 
Mayor Martin, who delivered a 


splendid address of welcome to the 
delegates. The next address of 
welcome was delivered by the Hon. 
Alphonse Verville. The delegates 
were also welcomed in an address 
delivered by Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. 

Mr. Gompers responded to the 
addresses in a manner that de- 
lighted every delegate attending 
the convention. 

The Committee on Credentials 
next made its report. There were 
over 500 delegates seated in the 
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convention. There was no contest 
on any credential, which was pleas- 
ing to the delegates. 

President Gompers read off a list 
of the committees and the names 
of the members serving thereon. 
Delegate Gillespie was placed on 
the Committee on Boycotts; Dele- 
gate Neer on the Committee on Or- 
ganization; Delegate Hughes on 
the Committee on Resolutions; 
Delegate Wilson on the Committee 
on Shorter Workday. Delegate 
Tobin was made chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and 
“Laws and a member of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 

There were in addition to the five 
regular delegates representing our 
International Union several other 
members of our organization in at- 
tendance at the convention, repre- 
senting several central bodies and 
state branches in different sections 
of the country—Brother Mike 
O’Donnell of Local No. 25, repre- 
senting the Boston Central Labor 
Union; Brother Thomas Coyne, St. 
Louis, representing the St. Louis 
central body; Brother Niemeier, 
representing the Cincinnati cen- 
tral body; Brother John McLaugh- 
lin of San Francisco, representing 
the central body of that city, and 
several others too numerous to 
mention, proving the standing of 


our organization in trade union 
centers throughout the country. 
When a man is elected by the rank 
and file of a central body or state 
branch. it shows that they have 
absolute confidence in the honesty 
and ability of the individual whom 
they have elected to represent them 


wmnNn 


in the convent “the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The work of the convention was 
iow for the first week, due to the 
‘act that f the work of the 
convention was referred to the 
committees, and the committees 
during the first week were working 
on the different resolutions, en- 
deavoring to reach a conclusion or 
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settlement and preparing their re- 
port for the convention. 

There were two resolutions af- 
fecting our organization intro- 
duced. One of the resolutions was 
introduced by your delegates and 
reads as follows: 


“Whereas, The Internationa! 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs have had, during their 
affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, absolute jurisdic- 
tion over all men loading and un- 
loading all kinds of material on 
wagons, trucks and automobiles; 
and 

“Whereas, This is one of the im- 
portant parts of the work of team- 
ing and transferring of merchan- 
dise and machinery; and 

“Whereas, The Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers claim jur- 
isdiction over riggers and insist on 
loading heavy machinery, etc.; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention 
reaffirm the jurisdiction originally 
granted to the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs by giving them the absolute 
right of loading and unloading 
wagons and automobiles on which 
the membership of that organiza- 
tion are daily employed, and that 
the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers be instructed by this con- 
vention not to interfere with the 
membership of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs in the loading and un- 
loading of heavy machinery and 
merchandise.” 

This resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Adjustment and 
the committee recommended to the 
convention that a _ conference 
should be called between the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations 
for the purpose of trying to reach 
an agreement or understanding on 
the subject-matter. 

I might say right here that this 
is the usual procedure of the con- 
vention, and should the parties in- 
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terested fail to reach an agreement, 
the matter is then taken up by the 
Executive Council and perhaps 
later on a decision is rendered. 

Your delegates felt they were 
compelled to introduce this resolu- 
tion because of the fact that the 
Iron Workers are encroaching on 
our jurisdiction in the loading and 
unloading of our wagons and auto- 
mobiles in many sections of the 
country. 

The next resolution pertaining to 
our organization which was intro- 
duced was presented by the dele- 
gates representing the Connecticut 
State Federation of Labor. It per- 
tained to the bakery wagon drivers 
being turned over to the Bakers’ 
Union. It seems there was some 
clash in a town in Connecticut be- 
tween the drivers and bakers, and 
the delegate was instructed by the 
State Federation of Labor to intro- 
duce a resolution along the lines 
stated above. 

The action on this resolution was 
that the committee non-concurred 
in the resolution and emphatically 
stated that the drivers and chauf- 
feurs working for bakery shops be- 
long exclusively to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs, according to pre- 
vious decisions rendered by the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
is needless to say that the report 
of the committee was adopted 
unanimously by the convention. 

There were not quite as many 
resolutions submitted to this con- 
vention as are usually submitted, 
but the resolutions were of such a 
nature that a great many of them 
caused considerable discussion on 
the floor of the convention. For 
instance, the resolution endorsing 
the Plumb Plan caused a great deal 
of discussion, but was finally 
adopted by the convention; the 
resolution declaring for recogniz- 
ing the Republic of Ireland, also 
endorsed by the convention; the 
resolution favoring the lifting of 


the blockade against Russia, en- 
dorsed by the convention, and a 
resolution asking or recommending 
that the convention re-endorse the 
League of Nations was also 
adopted. 

An amendment to the constitu- 
tion was offered increasing the 
membership of the Executive 
Council from 11 to 15 members, 
which was reported upon favorably 
by the Committee on Constitution 
and Laws, and said report was 
adopted by the convention, but on 
the following morning, on a recom- 
mendation presented by President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
that a vote of the convention be 
taken on the amendment to in- 
crease the members of the Council 
to 15, on a roll-call vote the amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 


The convention raised the salary 
of President Gompers from $10,000 
to $12,000 per annum and the sal- 
ary of Secretary Morrison from 
$7,500 to $10,000. The salary of 
organizers was increased from $8 
per day to $10 and their hotel ex- 
penses from $6 per day to $8. This 
increase will mean, with the large 
corps of organizers now in the em- 
ploy of the Federation, an increase 
in the expenses of the Federation 
of about $80,000, while no provi- 
sion was made to increase the reve- 
nue of the Federation, as many of 
the international unions felt they 
were paying as high a per capita 
tax to the Federation as they could 
afford to pay. This action of the 
convention will mean that un- 
doubtedly several of the organizers 
now in the employment of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
have to be suspended for want of 
funds. 

All of the officers of the Federa- 
tion were re-elected. There was 
only one contest, and that was be- 
tween Vice-President Jacob Fisch- 
er, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Barbers’ International Union, 
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and William Johnston of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union. Vice-President 
Fischer was elected by a majority 
of about 1,700. D.J. Tobin of our 
organization was re-elected Treas- 
urer without opposition. 


The work of the convention was 
strenuous, tiresome. and very try- 
ing. At all times an expression of 
discontent permeated the entire 
convention. To be brief and plain, 
the convention was one of the most 
unsatisfactory and the least har- 
monious of any convention ever 
held by the Federation within the 
experience of your delegates. The 
discontent, unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion existing amongst the general 
membership was plainly mani- 
fested by the officers of the several 
organizations who were acting as 
delegates to the convention. 

A great many important resolu- 
tions were adopted by the conven- 
tion, but from the standpoint of 
real, constructive work, the action 
of previous conventions of the Fed- 
eration was far in advance of this 
convention just ended. There 
seemed to be an element in the con- 
vention that was continually look- 
ing for a chance to argue or find 
fault with every resolution intro- 
duced, whether of a constructive 
nature or otherwise. This element 
was not in control by any means, 
but was the cause of considerable 
delay and sometimes unnecessary 
misunderstandings existed as a re- 
sult of arguments which it put 
forth. However, the convention 
ended the work in a satisfactory 
manner considering the questions 
confronting it and the feeling of 
the delegates in attendance. 

Montreal is a beautiful city. Per- 
haps we have no city in the United 
States that is more beautiful than 
the city of Montreal. The weather 
during our stay there was beauti- 
ful. The delegates enjoyed them- 
selves exceedingly and were highly 
entertained by the trade unionists 
of Montreal. In view of the fact 


that Montreal is a “wet” city, the 
delegates satisfied their thirst very 
freely during the first days of the 
convention. This did not help to 
quiet the nerves of many in at- 
tendance. However, there were 
no abuses along this line, and from 
a standpoint of law and order there 
is né city in the world better gov- 
erned and no city in which the peo- 
ple are better protected than in this 
beautiful old-time French city of 
Montreal, across the line in Can- 
ada. It has a population of 800,- 
000. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
people there are of French extrac- 
tion, with thousands of them not 
understanding or speaking a word 
of the English language. 

Your delegates attended the 
meetings of our local union while 
there and it was necessary to have 
an interpreter to explain what was 
being said to our members at the 
meetings, which were largely at- 
tended. We were anxious to at- 


tend a meeting in Toronto, but due 


to the fact that many of our dele- 
gates were almost three weeks in 
Montreal and there was consider- 
able work awaiting their return in 
their several organizations, we 
could not stop over in Toronto, al- 
though we would like to have paid 
a visit there. 

In closing we desire to say that 
we appreciate very much the op- 
portunity we had to attend this 
convention. We endeavored to 
hold up the honor and dignity of 
our organization in our meetings 
with officers and organizers from 
other organizations. We did 
everything we could to strengthen 
our organization in the minds of 
those who did not thoroughly un- 
derstand us, and we might say 
right here that there is no organ- 
ization in the American Federation 
of Labor that there is a more 
friendly feeling for than for our 
International Union. Delegates 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada were anxious to meet 
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your delegates so that we might ex- 
change thoughts as to conditions 
pertaining to our organization in 
their respective districts. 

It would be well, if possible, for 
us to send twelve of our best repre- 
sentatives at the expense of the In- 
ternational Union as delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor 
convention. The good that could 
obtain for our organization by our 
delegates meeting the leaders in 
the labor movement from every 
town and city in our country and 
Canada cannot be valued too highly 
and results cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

The business agents, numbering 
about forty, from our several local 
unions in New York City, were in 
attendance. Our local unions in 
New York understanding the im- 
portance of the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and realizing the knowledge to be 
gained by their attendance at this 
convention, so near at hand, sent 
those representatives of their local 
unions to the convention for the 
purpose of finding out exactly what 
is going on in the labor movement 
as exemplified and explained in the 
deliberations of the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

In summing up the entire situa- 
tion we desire to say that the con- 
vention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is always interesting, 
full of education and inspiration, 
and the workings of this conven- 
tion will undoubtedly be an im- 
portant part in the history of the 
trade union movement of our coun- 
try when said history is written. 

The convention closed at 6:30 
Saturday evening of the second 
week, the delegates returning to 
their homes immediately, many of 
them having strikes and lockouts 
to take care of. 

We desire to say that we appre- 
ciate very much the fact that we 
were in attendance and assure our 
membership that we did every- 
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thing in our power to fulfill the 
duties of our office, protecting the 
rights and interests of our Interna- 
tional Union. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM NEER, 
JAMES WILSON, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Delegates. 





LABOR’S NON-PARTISAN PLAN 
DEVELOPS THINKING 
CITIZENS 


Reports to the A. F. of L. na- 
tional non-partisan political cam- 
paign committee indicate that a 
different congress will be elected 
next November from the one that 
now exists. 

The committee’s intensive appli- 
cation of the 40-year political pol- 
icy of organized labor has quick- 
ened workers everywhere. These 
workers do not want to be led. 
They do not want to be told who to 
vote for. They want to know how 
the men they elected to political 
office have voted on questions of 
interest to them. And they have 
instructed their trade union offi- 
cials to supply this information. 
They want literature on the de- 
mands of labor and on gains made 
by the workers. With this infor- 
mation they insist on their right 
to cast an independent ballot guar- 
anteed them when they joined the 
union. 

The kingly idea of “leading the 
workers” has no place in the eco- 
nomic or political theories of the 
A. F. of L. The workers refuse to 
place this undemocratic power in 
the hands of any official or set of 
officials, and at every convention of 
the A. F. of L. labor’s representa- 
tives have declared that they will 
continue on these lines until they 
have received other mandates from 
their membership. 

These mandates are not forth- 
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coming. Instead, the membership 
shows new zeal in applying the 
non-partisan theory. Never was 
organized labor so politically inde- 
pendent, so determined to support 
friends and defeat enemies, regard- 
less of party. 

The workers have done more 
than maintain this theory for 40 
years. When they first advanced 
it they were confronted by intoler- 
ant political partisanship in every 
walk of life. Non-partisanship 
was classed as “freakish” by lead- 
ers of thought who believed that 
party allegiance was but one de- 
gree removed from loyalty to our 
country. The logic of events, how- 
ever, again sustains labor’s posi- 
tion and the situation is reversed. 

Labor’s program for social bet- 
terment is constructive. It in- 
cludes co-operation based on the 
Rochdale system; government 
ownership and democratic opera- 
tion of transportation; tax on 
unused lands, thereby releasing 
these large holdings for cultiva- 
tion; unity between the scientists 
of industry and trade unions that 
order, discipline and greater pro- 
duction may result; publicity of 
income tax returns and dividends 
to ascertain excessive profits and 
dividends; government control of 
credits, because of their social 
nature, rather than control by 
privately owned banks. 

Profiteers and special interests 
answer this demand for statesman- 
ship with the cry, “Labor wants to 
be a privileged class.” 

In reply, labor calls upon the 
workers to educate and agitate. 
Labor is conscious of other tedious 
and successful struggles for reme- 
dial legislation; its fight against 
injustice is historic. Labor knows 
that the first requisite for legisla- 
tion is a sound public opinion; to 
reach the minds and the heart of 
the people. It knows the value of 
solidarity, enthusiasm and right 
thinking and the present non- 


partisan political campaign has 
aroused it as never before to its 
duties as citizens and as trade 
unionists.—News Letter. 





PRIDE IN ONE’S WORK 


The London Times is surprised 
by the amount of information a 
waiter must possess. It has ex- 
amined the tests given in a train- 
ing course under the Ministry of 
Labor and has learned that the 
would-be waitress must be able to 
“compose a full-course dinner 
menu,” “to name all dishes served 
at breakfast,” to tell with what one 
serves red currant jelly, and what 
one serves with rock melon, to 
translate English dishes _ into 
French terms and French phrases 
into plain English, and—still more 
important — to “name all the 
liquors she can.” 

But why be surprised? What 
would happen to the trades, occu- 
pations and lesser professions if 
there were no such duties and se- 
crets and points of pride? If the 
street sweeper did not discover the 
need of a certain knack for sweep- 
ing out the corners, if the long- 
shoreman did not use brain as well 
as strength in shifting cargoes, if 
the barber did not know many se- 
crets of skin and scalp—just how 
long would these men find any in- 
terest in work or life? 

It is in the knacks of our jobs 
that we find our little excuses for 
superiority to men in other occu- 
pations. We think we could turn 
to and do their work, but we are 
certain that in our work they could 
not be as efficient as we have made 
ourselves. Not without long prac- 
tice. That little touch of superior- 
ity is the bonus we give ourselves 
—an extra compensation for the 
evils of our occupation. Without 
it all work is drudgery. With it 
the most “menial” of pursuits 
takes a certain little dignity to it- 
self.—San Francisco Call. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


E ARE not so much in love with Government ownership as we 
W vere some years ago. Working men should not go crazy over 

Government ownership. Every time you give the Government 
more control of you, that limits the liberty of individuals. Up to the 
time of the war every working man and woman was filled with the desire 
of Government ownership. We find that men and women in the employ- 
ment of the Government during the war were about the poorest paid 
employes within the confines of the nation. There are the postoffice em- 
ployes! Letter carriers are nothing more than truck horses, worked to 
death carrying around heavy loads, and those who work inside the post- 
office are like slaves. A man has to have a decent education to pass the 
examination for a job in the Postoffice Department, but after he enters 
into that employment he is simply made a slave. In vain have they tried 
to remedy their condition. More than one Postmaster-General has de 
cided that their labor organizations are illegal and that they cannot and 
will not deal with them through their organization. Still, we find in the 
last convention of the American Federation of Labor the letter carriers 
and the railroad mail clerks voting for resolutions that would give the 
Government more control, or which would authorize the Government to 
take over other industries. Take the coal mining industry, for instance, 
do you remember what the Government did in that case? The Attorney- 
General applied for and obtained an injunction against the miners, and 
the court went further and ordered the strike, which had been called by 
a vote of the convention of the mine workers, dissolved, as it was illegal. 
and instructed the officers of the mine workers to order the men back to 
work, against the wishes of the officers and the men. That is a sample 
of Government ownership. You may get an idea from this what the 
yovernment would do were they given still further control over indus 
tries. In the action of the Government in dealing with the railroads, 
they came very nearly passing a law making it a crime for men to strike. 
As it is the Esch-Cummins bill prevents the men from striking until the 
questions at issue are submitted to a wage board, which negotiates and 
haggles over the questions involved for weeks, months and perhaps 
years. There is nothing to prevent the Government legislating the or 
ganization out of existence. In other words, the Government might de- 
sire to pass a law, and undoubtedly the time will come when the Senate 
will approve of such a law, making it a crime for any Government em- 
ploye to belong to a labor union, or order Government employes to 
dissolve their union. In truth, I believe the time is coming that even i7 
the unions are allowed to exist, they will make striking a crime and labor 
unions will lose their kick, will lose their power, will lose their force and 
usefulness.. Just as soon as men are deprived of the right to cease wor} 
when they have a just grievance and all honorable negotiations have 
ended, labor organizations will lose their usefulness. As we have said 
many times before in the columns of this Journal, strikes are bad and 
should be prevented if possible, but we should never surrender our one 
right of liberty—the right to strike; the right to stop work when we are 
dissatisfied with conditions. This is the inalienable right of every free 
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man. The man who surrenders that right, or the man who has that 
right taken away from him, becomes a slave, and the Government has 
attempted and is still attempting to take away this right from us, yet 
there are thousands of workers who honestly believe that Government 
ownership of all industries is the only solution of this question. Don’t be 
deluded; don’t be mistaken; don’t be carried away with the ravings of 
rainbow chasers. You can do more real, honest business with private 
employers than you can with the Government. It is true those fanciful 
dreamers who live in the realm of unseen ecstasy will tell you that it is 
your fault because you do not elect the right kind of a Government. The 
right kind of government, or the government they have in mind, is a So- 
cialist government, an extreme radical government or a Soviet govern- 
ment, but we have failed to find any country governed by Socialism, or 
a Soviet government, where labor unions have been of any benefit to the 
workers. The first thing the Bolshevik government of Russia did was 
to destroy labor unions, and many labor leaders were imprisoned and put 
to death in Russia because of their refusal to comply with the ruling of 
Lenine and Trotzky. The German Socialists practically control Germany 
at the present time, and what kind of conditions do we find? The Ger- 
man working people are working under conditions that in many instances 
the American working men would resent even to the last drop of blood 
in their bodies. We have not tried in the past to elect the proper kind 
of Government officials, but we are going to try to do so from now on. 
We are improving as we go along in years. Experience is teaching us 
the necessity of paying more attention to the ballot box, but if we do suc- 
ceed, sometime in the future, in electing the proper kind of Government 
officials, that class of men can regulate private industries in the interest 
of the masses of the people just as well as they could regulate the Gov- 
ernment, if said Government controlled the industries. The brains, the 
years of training and the great experience obtained by men who have 
built up private industries, is of such value in the successful continua- 
tion of such industries that they cannot be dispensed with without seri- 
ous injury to the industry. The Government cannot raise practical busi- 
ness men over night, and without practical men who have risen from the 
ranks, who have climbed every step of the ladder until they have reached 
the top, no industry can or will succeed. Yes, you may point to the price 
we are paying for sugar and say, when the Government controlled that 
commodity, during the war, we paid only 10 cents per pound. Of course 
there is some logic to this argument, but remember the Government 
never owned the sugar industry. When sugar sold at 10 cents a pound 
the Government only controlled or regulated the price of that product, 
and the profits to be made by those handling sugar. This same rule could 
prevail now as then, but the indifference of those controlling this product 
to the interest and welfare of the masses is responsible for the fact that 
sugar is now selling at 28 cents a pound instead of 10 cents, as during the 
war. There has been a sham investigation of the profiteering in sugar, 
but it has not brought about any results. The whole curse of our coun- 
try is that each political party is afraid of turning a certain class of 
voters against them, and both political parties are playing the game at 
the expense of the people. But bear this in mind, that Government own- 
ership of any industry is not going to solve the problem, because every 
position in the industry would be controlled by pettifogging politicians, 
who would want some political friend placed in the position, even though 
he has no experience and knows nothing about the position he is to fill. 
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The postmasters in large cities throughout the country are appointed 
immediately after there is a change in administrations. The postmas- 
ters in every city and district in the country get their jobs because of 
political influence brought to bear on the administration. Tailors, 
tinkers and cobblers are made postmasters and have charge of important 
departments in every postoffice district throughout the country. The 
question of efficiency or qualification does not enter into the matter. It 
is a question of whether or not they have “pull” enough to get the job, 
and in a general postoffice are placed over hundreds of men who have had 
years of experience, but who must stay in their old positions because of 
the political distribution of those after-election plums. Were the Gov- 
ernment to control the railroads or mines, the same condition would pre- 
vail, and at this writing we are somewhat afraid of entrusting to the 
Government the ownership of other important industries of the nation. 
We have had more trouble in trying to negotiate wages and working con- 
ditions for the express drivers and chauffeurs who come under the con- 
trol of the Government through the Esch-Cummins bill than we have 
with all of the rest of our membership throughout the country. 


ITH the price of gasoline increased, the hauling of freight by 

W auto trucks will become much more expensive. At this writing 
gasoline in Indianapolis is selling at 35 cents per gallon. Men 

who claim to know say that it will go to 50 cents a gallon before the first 
of December. You can understand therefore what an enormous expense 
it will be to operate freight trucks for the purpose of hauling coal and 
merchandise in the different cities throughout the country. Not very 
long ago gasoline was selling at 12 cents a gallon. At that time the team 
owners who were doing their work with horses commenced to get rid of 
their horses and started to purchase auto trucks. Now they are consid- 
ering going back to the horse again, but it is safe to say that we could 
not transfer the freight of the nation today with horse power. There 
are engaged in the hauling of freight, coal, merchandise, etc., today about 
fifty thousand motor trucks, which, on a conservative basis, it is safe to 
say, are doing the work of 500,000 horses. You can understand, then, 
what a serious problem it would be to go back to the horse and endeavor 
to supply 500,000 horses and then produce the feed for them—corn, oats, 
hay, etc. If gasoline keeps going up, and it looks as though it would, 
because the producers or exploiters who have control of the product have 
no conscience, and are determined to gouge all the money they possibly 
can out of the public. The question that confronts us is, where are we 
going toland? Freight has got to be hauled and we cannot haul it with 
horses, although we have as many horses now engaged in the hauling of 
freight and merchandise as we ever had in the history of our country. 
Still we need more, and we cannot procure more very easily, and the con- 
tinued increase in the operation of the motor truck is a matter which 
causes the average one of our employers to wonder where it is all going 
to end. Suppose gasoline goes to $1 a gallon. The price will have to be 
paid. There is nothing impossible in this line. Whoever thought it 
would go to 35 cents? I worked for the Standard Oil Company in Bos- 
ton at one time and sold gasoline at 6 cents a gallon. With the improved 
facilities for refining, transportation, etc., there seems to be no good 
reason why the Standard Oil Company could not sell gasoline at the pres- 
ent time at 10 cents a gallon and make a substantial profit. The Stand- 
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ard Oil Company, the Texas Oil Company and other large companies are 
making millions in profits each year. ‘The average five-ton truck uses 
as much gasoline in ten hours as five seven-passenger touring cars. They 
say there is a scarcity of gasoline. This is the excuse offered for raising 
the price. This excuse should not be accepted. Even if there is a short- 
age, it costs no more to produce it, so why should the public be robbed 
because of the shortage of a certain product when the production of that 
product costs no more than it did a month or a year ago? Undoubtedly 
we are coming to the time when gasoline for pleasure cars, and all kinds 
of machines not hauling freight, will first be rationed and then cut off 
entirely. This is what we are coming to, and there is only one solution 
for it, and that is, the Government should take over and control this 
product which means so much to the life and industry of the nation. 


N ONE of the recent issues of our Journal I wrote an article on the 
] eyes, and the necessity and importance of taking care of them before 
it is too late. I have received many compliments from readers of 
that article because they have taken advantage of the information con- 
tained therein and have had proper examination of their eyes made by 
the proper person. We feel repaid if we have helped even one member 
of our organization. In some future issue of our magazine, if space will 
permit, we will write something pertaining to the teeth and tonsils, which 
the writer has learned from personal experience and from consultation 
and conversations with reliable medical men, also reading literature 
issued by the American Medical Society. 


Some Information That May Interest Our Readers 


An organization has recently been founded in New York called the 
American Society of Corrective Eating, which is doing a great deal of 
good amongst those persons who are fortunate enough to obtain the lit- 
erature issued by this society. It seems to be rather a waste of time to 
be talking corrective eating to the membership of our organization, who 
are usually strong, healthy men, and who need to be strong, healthy, 
rugged and filled with the power of endurance or they would not be en- 
gaged at our work. However, this advice or information, if not helpful 
to the member, may be of some benefit to his family. The truth of the 
matter is this: There are more people suffering today from using im- 
proper foods, or foods that are not adapted to their special constitutions, 
than from any other cause. According to this society it is not a question 
of the amount of food consumed, but whether or not the food is suitable 
to the system, and contains the special nourishing qualities necessary for 
that particular system. This society is advised and somewhat controlled 
by medical men who have had years of experience in dealing with pa- 
tients suffering from diseases of all kinds. The man who edits the books 
published by this society has made a life study as to the effect of food on 
the human system. This advice, which is gotten up in book form, is not 
only interesting, but beneficial to the persons reading same. For instance, 
we may be in the habit of eating two kinds of food at the same meal. 
Each article of food may be absolutely nutritious in itself and would be 
beneficial if eaten separately, but when taken together, or eaten at the 
same time, they form a kind of poison which enters into the blood and 
passes through the entire system and eventually results in a general 
breakdown. The acid eaten in grape fruit, when eaten in the morning, 
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causes a state of fermentation in the stomach, bringing about a gaseous 
condition in the stomach of some individuals. Of course, this is not true 
in all cases. There are persons who could eat cast iron and get away 
with it. When I was driving a team in Boston, hauling four or five loads 
of freight each day in the railroad yards, five tons on each load, I could 
eat. I was not in the habit of eating the fancy cuts of beef, but I could 
eat and digest any kind of food because I needed substantial and nutri- 
tious food in order to do my work. Believe me, when that day in each 
week on which I had to eat fish came along I was hungry long before quit- 
ting time, so the average man working on a wagon or auto truck can eat 
almost anything and be good and healthy. There are those, however, 
who suffer for years because of the poor regulation of their food. In 
late years doctors who are real up-to-date fellows are getting away from 
the practice of filling individuals up with medicine, because medicine, 
after all, is only dope which affords relief for a short time, but leaves a 
certain amount of poison in the system. It is bad business to be eating 
pills every day. Pills and medicine contain a certain amount of poison, 
so the practical, up-to-date doctor of today is getting away from the 
habit of administering medicine and are trying to regulate or cure the 
complaint of their patients by regulating their food. If you go to a doc- 
tor for an examination, the first question he will ask is, What do you 
eat? If you tell him you are a heavy meat eater, he will tell you to lay 
off of meat for a while and eat more fruit or green stuff. In afew days 
you will feel better, because you are not taxing the stomach with foods 
that are almost impossible to digest. The trouble with most of us is we 
do not take the proper care of the wonderful machinery of our stomachs 
and we abuse those wonderful organs transmitted to us by our healthy 
parents, and we only realize when too late the necessity of taking care of 
those important parts of our machinery which it is impossible to replace. 
You know if you drive any kind of an automobile or truck, or run any 
kind of a machine, if you abuse it it will soon wear out. The human sys- 
tem is nothing more or less than a machine, and if abused will wear out. 
If you keep it properly oiled and properly taken care if and not overtax 
or overwork it, it will last much longer than when you abuse it. The 
difference between the human machine and the automobile or motor car 
is, that if a certain part of the auto truck becomes worn out, you can take 
it to the service station and have it replaced. You cannot do this with 
the internal machinery of the human being. When the heart, liver, 
stomach or kidneys become worn out from abuse then the whole system 
is ready for the junk pile. It behooves us all to be as careful as possible 
of this wonderful mechanism given us by nature and by our ancestors. 
Overeating and improper eating are killing more people in our country 
than any of the special diseases we hear so much about. You can eat 
heavily, if you do heavy work and sweat it out. You can not eat as heavy 
when you work in an office or sit around doing nothing as you can when 
hauling and shoveling coal from a wagon. The average human being 
does not thoroughly understand the necessity of regular eating and regu- 
lar sleep. Remember that the heart is beating from the time you are 
born until the moment you die. Many of the internal organs are work- 
ing continuously and should have as much rest as possible. Therefore 
regular sleep is necessary so that the human frame and nervous system 
may be able to toil and struggle the next day. Remember, unless you 
take care of that old machine, which is yourself, it will surely break down. 
Nature is just as strict in her dealing with the human being as she is 
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with the plant, flower or shrub, and keep this in mind, for every abuse to 
the human system nature will take her toll. 





T IS hard to write or do your work when your mind is much disturbed, 
and my mind is not in a peaceful condition at the present time. Re- 
cently I have had removed from me by death one whom I cannot 

easily forget; one who has been my partner for many years. But I 
should not inject my personal affairs into our organization, or impose 
on your good nature by writing of my troubles in our magazine, and I 
assure you I would not do so were it not for the fact that I trust you will 
overlook any errors or omissions on my part in this and next issues, for 
I do not feel at my best. I will do my best in the future, as in the past. 
Our great work must go on. What does it matter who passes away, or 
what loss some one sustains? Individuals count for nothing in our 
great struggle for human right and justice. We must work to make 
homes brighter and better. We must bring the sunlight into the dark 
places. We must fight for better conditions for the generations yet 
unborn, so that they may not suffer as we have suffered and struggled. 
This is our great work. Everything else must stand aside. What mat- 
ters if one or two or a thousand fall in the struggle? Others will take 
their places and finish the work we have only begun—yes, raise the ban- 
ner that has perhaps fallen from our hands. But, just the same, one 
cannot crush or destroy human nature. No matter how strong I write 
or preach against it, I find it coming back and back and swelling up until 
I have to stop and rest and ease my mind. I remember reading when a 
little boy a short poem by some old English poet. It comes back to my 
mind now. How truly it describes the feelings of every one of us at 
some time in our life. It runs as follows: 


Have you ever lived for days and days 
With tears in your heart, whose swell 
Just touched your eyes with burning blaze 

And never fell? 


While still you smiled to hide their smart 
And laughed to check their fall, 

And called on God with bursting heart 
To end it all? 


But still the fountain wild and deep 
Springs forth, but ne’er o’erflows, 

For God has given no place to weep 
Such burning tears as those. 


You have not lived, you do not know, 

Ah, then thank Heaven for years 
That spared your soul Fate’s deepest throw, 
Forbidden, hidden tears. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and ,Brother—One of 
the nicest pieces of team work ever 
pulled off was done in Portland, 
Oregon, during the 46th Annual 
Session of the Imperial Council of 
the Mystic Shrine. 

The members of the Portland 
Draymen’s Association donated 
their services and thirty-four auto 
trucks, all manned with members 
of Local No. 162 and in forty- 
eight hours delivered to the differ- 
ent housing locations 32,000 pieces 
of baggage without the loss of a 
single piece. Railroad officials who 
were upon the ground declare it 
was the finest piece of team work 
ever pulled off in any terminal in 
the United States, eighty-five per 
cent. of the baggage being at its 
destination before the arrival of 
the owner. The baggage was 
hauled in and out free of charge to 
the visitors. R. ©. TAIT. 

Secretary-Treasurer Local 162. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—<Accord- 
ing to my information, our Inter- 
national convention, which will 
soon convene in Cleveland, will 
take up the question of increasing 
the per capita tax. This, in my 
opinion, is a step in the right di- 
rection, and it is my hope that 
when this question comes before 
the convention the delegates will 
act favorably thereon. 

At present the local unions are 
paying 15 cents a month per capita, 
which is about the lowest per 
capita received by any interna- 
tional union affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. Any one with a normal 
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brain should know that the present 


rate is inadequate to properly 
maintain an organization in these 
days of the “‘45-cent dollar.” 

By raising our rate of per capita 
it would be possible to increase the 
strike benefits. The present allow- 
ance of $5 a week doesn’t go very 
far toward meeting the ever-in- 
creasing cost of life’s necessities; 
but a greater amount could not be 
expected as long as our Interna- 
tional derives its revenue at the 
low rate of 15 cents per month per 
member. The last report of our 
general secretary-treasurer speaks 
well for the International officers, 
and it shows that they have “gone 
the limit”? with resources at hand, 
but I think of how much better that 
report might have been and the 
much more good work that could 
have been done, had our general 
officers not been handicapped by in- 
adequate funds. 

I was obligated as a member of 
Local 333 on November 19, 1917, 
at which time my wages as a truck 
driver were $15 a week, and the 
ten-hour-day was in full force and 
effect. Today I am receiving $29 
a week for exactly the same work, 
besides having gained the nine- 
hour day; Saturday half holiday 
the year around and all holidays 
with full pay. These are a part 
of the items of interest which I 
have received in return for my in- 
vestment of a paltry dollar a month 
to my union in dues, since becom- 
ing a member. Of course I am 


willing to contribute a part of my 
substantial wage increase to add 
strength to the bridge that tided 
me across the stream of low wages 
and long hours, and I predict that 
the 


proposed much-needed per 
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capita increase will meet with little 
or no opposition. 

I hope that the delegates to the 
convention will give this important 
matter the utmost consideration, 
which it deserves, because I want 
our splendid International Union 
to continue its growth and prog- 
ress, and ever enjoy its present 
distinction of being one of the 
grandest and greatest organiza- 
tions in the great American labor 
movement. 

MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local Union 333. 


COAL OWNERS OBJECT TO 
FULL PUBLICITY 


At the wage hearing in this city 
before the anthracite coal commis- 
sion coal owners opposed the con- 
sideration of exhibits produced by 
the miners, which charge the coal 
owners with monopolistic control 
and profiteering. 

On the commission is a repre- 
sentative of the public, who is 
charged with the duty of protect- 
ing the public’s interest after he 
has received full information. The 
miners are prepared to show the 
profits of anthracite coal mining 
companies; the relation of wages to 
production costs, profits and 
prices; the wholesale and retail 
prices of anthracite coal from 1913 
to 1920; freight rates and trans- 
portation costs of this coal; operat- 
ing and financial performances of 
anthracite railroads; combination 
in the anthracite industry and 
production costs at the mines in 
March, 1920. 

The coal owners do not want this 
information considered by the 
commission. They insist that the 
miners’ demands for wage in- 
creases and union recognition are 
the only issues and the exhibits 
have no connection with the case. 

The coal owners’ position is in- 
teresting, in view of former claims 
by them and their defenders that 


“the interests of the public are 
paramount.” Now the miners 
want to prove that the public is 
gouged by the solicitious coal 
owners. 

The miners have proof that the 
anthracite industry is dominated 
by seven railroads which control 
the production, transportation and 
sale to local dealers of a certain 
proportion af the total anthracite 
consumed. These railroads, oper- 
ating through their coal companies, 
control over 90 per cent. of the 
unmined coal. This condition per- 
mits of only 4 per cent. of anthra- 
cite coal that is free from the 
control of this combination.— 
News Letter. 





MAY TAX WAR WEALTH 


London, Eng.—Financial inter- 
ests and wealthy individuals are 
worried over increasing agitation 
to tax war wealth. The chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain, 
has declared in favor of this plan 
to pay off Great Britain’s stagger- 
ing debt. The government’s in- 
land revenue authorities have also 
declared that the plan is practi- 
cable. The moneyed classes favor 
a tax on incomes that would in- 
clude classes who are now con- 
fronted by an almost unbearable 
living cost problem.—News Letter. 





The Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. has recommended to the 
annual convention of the A. F. of L. 
that excessive war profits be taxed 
as a means of reducing the govern- 
ment’s war debt and secure the par- 
tial retirement of Liberty bonds at 
par. The unionists show that this 
plan will also reduce the present in- 
flation of currency and credits.— 
News Letter. 





The union label saves time and 
talk in making sales. It sells it- 
self, and it never deceives the pur- 
chaser. 
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MUCH MONEY FOR MILITARY; 
LITTLE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


The Congress which has just ad- 
journed appropriated over five and 
one-half billion dollars for various 
purposes, and of this vast amount 
but 1.1 per cent. is for the purpose 
of social progress, according to Dr. 
E. B. Rosa of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards and member of 
the Federal Employes’ Union. 

In an analysis of the appropria- 
tions Dr. Rosa shows that more 
than 93 per cent. of the total is ab- 
sorbed by the expenses of the re- 
cent and previous wars and the 
maintenance of the War and Navy 
departments. 

The items and percentages are as 
follows: 

Expenditures arising from re- 
cent wars (including interest on 
public debts, pensions, care of sol- 
diers and sailors, war risk insur- 
ance, etc.), $3,855,482,585, or 67.81 
per cent. 

War and Navy departments, 
$124,138,676, or 25.02 per cent. 

Primary governmental functions, 
salaries members Congress, Presi- 
dent and White House staff, courts, 
administration of federal depart- 
ments, etc.), $181,087,225, or 3.19 
per cent. 

Public work rivers and harbors, 
buildings, post roads, reclamation, 
repairs, etc.), $163,203,557, or 2.9 
per cent. 

Research, educational and devel- 
opment (bureau of mines, fisher- 
ies, animal and plant industry, 
markets, foreign and domestic 
commerce, standards, labor statis- 
tics, children’s and women’s bu- 
reau, public health, education, vo- 





cational education, libraries, etc.), 
$57,093,060, or 1.01 per cent. 





NOTHING CAN EXCUSE SPLITS 
BY WORKERS 


There are a thousand things we 
quarrel about, and not one that is 
worth a quarrel, says the editor of 
Australian Worker, in a plea for 
unity of the wage-earners. Work- 
ers are urged to think and to dis- 
agree, but to learn the all-import-- 
ant point, to differ and still remain 
united. 

We have not yet risen to the con- 
cept that unity is a principle that 
provides its own justification. It 
is more important that we be 
united than that we should agree 
upon any of the questions that 
sunder us. 

We should come together upon 
the lowest level of agreement— 
upon those fundamental truths uni- 
versally accepted by the working 
class—and gradually rise to agree- 
ment upon the higher planes of 
principle and policy. 

None need fear that the process 
would be too slow. Events would 
push us fast enough. And they 
would push us all the same way 
then, instead of scattering us in 
every direction, as now. 

War outside our ranks and peace 
within. That is the gospel of la- 
bor. Minorities should not burst 
through the discipline of the main 
body, impetuously or impatiently, 
but loyally conform to the will of 
the mass. 

It may happen that a minority is 
right in the matter at issue. In 
that case it is more than ever its 
duty to stay where it is and educate 
the many to its view. 

In the labor movement it is some- 
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times right to dissent, but it is al- 
ways wrong to divide.—Exchange. 





8-HOUR DAY MORE EF- 
FICIENT THAN 10 


The United States public health 
service has just published the re- 
sults of one of its studies made to 
find out whether the 8-hour day is 
more efficient than the 10-hour day. 
Two plants, each of high standard, 
were investigated, one working on 
an 8-hour and the other on a 10- 
hour basis. 

In the 8-hour plant, the output 
continued at a steady rate and work 
began and ended on time, while in 
the 10-hour plant much lost time 
was experienced and production as 
a rule declined in the latter hours 
of the day. The work in the 8-hour 
plant depended upon individual ca- 
pacity while in the 10-hour plant 
there was some limitation of the 
output. Recess periods were found 
to be of value, particularly in the 
afternoon, and holidays added to 
production on the following day. 

The 12-hour night shift, which is 
common in factories that have the 
10-hour day shift, was learned to 
be especially inefficient, the output 
progressively declining during the 
night and falling abruptly in the 
last two hours of work. It was also 
found that the shorter day had an 
influence upon the number of acci- 
dents.—News Letter. 





MINERS OUT OF WORK 


Thousands of miners in this 
country are idle and a coal short- 
age next winter is threatened, pre- 
dicts the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal. This trade union publi- 
cation says the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permits rail- 
roads to “hog” all the coal cars and 
assign them to certain mines on 
their lines for the shipment of rail- 
road coal. These cars are denied 
to mines that have no railroad con- 
tracts. 


“Under these conditions,” says 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
“the railroads are able to hammer 
down the price of coal which they 
buy. They guarantee an operator 
a 100 per cent. car supply if he will 
contract for his entire output to 
the railroad for a year. This 
means that he will accept a lower 
price and a smaller margin of profit 
because he’ will be cémpletely sold 
out for an entire year, while his 
neighboring mine owner is forced 
to get along with a short car sup- 
ply and sell to the public at a 
higher price than that which the 
railroads pay for their coal. 

“It is unfair to the other oper- 
ators and unfair also to the public. 
It is unfair to the mine workers at 
the mines which have no railroad 
contract, for they are unable to 
work full time. 

“Unless this situation is cleared 
up soon the country will face a 
serious coal shortage next winter.” 
—News Letter. 





Organization of the workers 
leads to better wages, fewer work- 
ing hours, improved working con- 
ditions; it develops independence, 
manhood and character; it fosters 
tolerance and real justice and 
makes for a constantly growing, 
better economic, social and political 
life for the burden-bearing masses. 

In countries where wages are 
best, the greatest progress has 
been made in economic, social and 
political advancement, in science, 
art, literature, education and in the 
wealth of the people generally. All 
low wage-paying countries con- 
trasted with America is proof for 
this statement.—From the Recon- 
struction Program, adopted June, 
1919. 





The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the union label is its assur- 
ance against deception. When an 
article ceases to be union-made it 
ceases to bear the union label. 
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The International, through its representative, presented their claim 
for better wages and better working conditions for the express drivers 
to the Wage Board on July 22d. Undoubtedly we will hear from the 
board in due time. In the meantime our membership must be patient. 





Auditor Briggs is still working in New York in the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Local No. 584, where he is endeavoring to straighten out the 
tangle existing. His reports to the office are encouraging. He believes 
in time it will be possible to smooth out everything, but it is going to 
take some time to do so. This local has a very large membership, and 
because of some disagreement between the old officers and the present 
officers conditions are somewhat unsettled. Auditor Briggs believes 
everything will come out all right in the end. 





Organizer Ashton put in a few days in Montreal and Toronto. He 
did some good work amongst our Canadian locals. There is a very bad 
situation, however, in Toronto, due to the fact that the employers are 
determined to destroy our union if possible. The membership of our 
local has dwindled down considerably due to the fact that the men be- 
longing to our union in that city, unless they can obtain immediate re- 
sults, cease paying dues to the organization. Wherever we have 
80 per cent. of the men working at our craft in any city organized, the 
employers’ association cannot defeat us. It is foolish—yes, almost sui- 
cide—to call a strike when the men working at our craft are not pretty 
thoroughly organized. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 

















THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons .... ° $ 25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 5 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 




















